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IT would be difficult to find a period of modern history that
has seen more continuous change in the personnel of European
governments than the interbellum period of 1919 to 1938.
In every country of Europe ministries came and went. A few
individual ministers managed to survive cabinet shifts for
relatively long periods of time. But of only one European
country could it be said that a responsible minister of 1918
held political leadership uninterruptedly for twenty years after
the Armistice of 1918. That country is Czechoslovakia, and
that statesman Eduard Benes. The October 1938 resignation,
contrary to the will of the Czechoslovak people, may be dis-
missed as irrelevant to the present consideration.

The fact that this long and uninterrupted tenure of office
took place in a free and highly responsive democracy, where
political leadership expected to be called to give frequent
account of its stewardship and, if unsatisfactory, retire, only
heightens its significance. It is certainly not to be explained
by any absence of opposition, for from the first days of his
return to Prague from the Paris Peace Conference in 1919,
Benes faced determined and experienced opposition. It is
axiomatic that a coherent and free opposition is an index of
health in the body politic. Indeed, upon the young shoulders
of Benes fell the brunt of a two-fold opposition, and some of
the blows that were really aimed at President Masaryk were
directed at the younger member of the partnership. Yet at no
time in those two decades and more was there any real danger
that the post of Minister for Foreign Affairs, for a country in
Czechoslovakia's situation more important than the premier-
ship, would go to any one else.
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